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CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER, 1890. 


TO DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Dear Master and friend, I salute you! 

The sapling bends low to the oak-tree, 

And I am but one in a forest 

Of those who would fain do you homage. 
Your years have been many and blessed, 
Though mingled with sunshine and shadow, 
The life spent in service for others 

Dwells not in the regions of darkness. 


How grand are the gifts of the singer, 
Whose voice tuned to thoughts that are noble 
Sends out to the world in its sorrow 

The music that lightens its labor, 

How brightens the eye of the lover 
When song in sweet notes tells his story. 
How firm is the tread of the soldier 
When song nerves his soul for the battle. 
So far o’er the wastes of the waters 

The wanderer sings of his homeland, 
And cheered by the music of childhood, 
Forgets all the pain and the toiling. 


Thus up from the labor of earthland 
He gazes whose home is in Heaven, 
And sings as he works, as he wanders, 
Of those who await his home-coming. 


All these, dearest master, salute you, 
And hosts of the sweet little children, 
Whose studies your music made easy, 
As climbing the hill of Parnassus 
They leaned on the staff you provided. 


How noble, how grand was the mission 
The Master of Music assigned you, 

To tune all the tongues of the people 
To strains that were helpful and holy. 
To guide like a voice in the darkness 
The feet of the lonely and straying, 

To cheer the forlorn and the weary, 
To sing away tears from the weeping. 


And what shall the end be, and guerdon, 
For years full of blessing and beauty ? 

** Well done, faithful servant, come higher ; 
Come up to the music eternal!” 


Pass on to the Land of the Singers, 

O sweetest of all the Musicians. 

Afar from the Valley of Shadows, 

Up, up to the Brightness and Glory. 
Away o’er the Mountains of Beauty, 
Whose tops all aglow with the shining 

And sheen of the Gates of the City, 

Make light all the way of the journey. 
Sing on to the close of the journey, 

Sing ever when it shall be ended, 

For they who have lessened earth’s sorrows 
Have songs in their hearts through the ages. 


Dear Master and friend, I salute you! 


JAmMEs R. MurRRAY. 


BEETHOVEN. 
A FRAGMENT 


ls and 


VEN in boyhood it was his delight to wander in the woos 

fields—unlike Mozart, who is said to have preferred indoor 
= amusements, like billiards—and to drink in beauty from their 
manifold charms, so that it is as true of Beethoven's Muse, as of 
Wordsworth Country Maiden, “ beauty born of murmuring sound 
shall pass into her face.’’ For he revelled, like every healthy soul, 
in solitary communion with that great Nature which, in Europe espe- 
cially, is so rich; so poetic, so suggestive; where, even in chill au- 
tumn, the breezes that scatter the yellow leaves at one’s feet are full 
of a pregnant, gentle music, varied by the cheery stroke of the wood- 
man's ax, or the winding of the huntsman’s horn, while the soft 
paths of the forest, half-illumined by the delicious slant-rays of the 
sun, gleaming on the dismantled trees, are strewn with all the scat- 
tered wealth of the summer. 

Not yet eighteen, the youthful Beethoven, whom his own father and 
his master in composition were hardly beginning to understand, en 
joyed just now the full luxury of his being—the beauty of the scenes 
around him—a fair reality, still more fleeting than adream! For 
dreams may return to console us ; past realities, never / 

Perhaps, at times, those vague, apparently causeless presentiments 
of coming ills, which now and then flit across our joy, as it were, a 
shivering glimpse of the skeleton at the feast, flashed over young 
Beethoven's mind during that bleak autumn, when his father’s last 
illness began. 

‘Twas not long since the young composer had produced his first 
sonatas, to the great astonishment of his father and of the benevo 
lent old master, Simrock, who had never thought that Ludwig would 
ever make any great figure in art! ‘‘ We were both mistaken in the 
lad,”’ said the honest Meister to the parental Beethoven; ‘‘ he abounds 
in odd fancies and wit. But I do not altogether like his mixing up 
in his music all sorts of strange conceits. The best way, to my 
notion, is a plain one; let him follow the great Mozart, step by step 
After all, he is the only one, and there is none to equal him." 

‘None, indeed!" reverently echoed the elder Beethoven. 

Obedient to these counsels, we find the earliest steps of the young, 
immature giant, so carefully following the footprints of Mozart, that 
little individuality is discernible. He was soon, however, to fling away 
these crutches, p!aced in his hands by a routinier tutelage, and to 
march forward on a quest of his own seeking that, ere long, startled 
and scandalized his teachers, by its bold originality, as much as 
Mozart had shocked his elders by his ‘ unheard-of innovations."’ 
One good piece of advice Beethoven's teacher gave him, full of a 
wisdom less evident then than in our day of broader culture. 

‘“* Ludwig, my lad,’’ the old master would say, “‘it is not enough to 
study music alone. Learn the living and dead languages, that the 
wisdom of the past may enlighten your future, and that you may 
read all that is done and thought in art abroad.’ Ludwig promised, 
and kept his word so well that in one year he knew Latin, French, 
Italian and English. And now came his first great sorrow. As the 
winter approached, his father sickened, and the physicians gave him 
no hope. Amid the louder lamentations of Helen Beethoven and 
her two other sons, Carl and Johann, Ludwig's grief was silent, but 
deeper than theirs. ‘‘ My Ludwig,” feebly called his dying father 
The boy kneeled by the bed, pale as its suffering occupant. ‘God's 
best blessing on you, my son!"’ said the dying Beethoven. ‘‘ Prom- 
ise me that through life you will not forsake your brothers! They 
have not loved you as they ought—'twas partly my fault. Promise 
me that, come what may, you will cherish them! "’ 

“T will, I will!" sobbed Ludwig. Beethoven pressed his boy's 
hand, knowing he would keep his word, and that night he expired. 
Ludwig's grief was the more bitter, because his father had but lately 
awakened to a fuller appreciation of his qualities and future promise 
Rising from his sorrow, the young Napoleon of his family threw 
himself into his study with an application so intense that his mother 
entreated him to spare his health. ‘‘ Be not uneasy, dear mother,” 
he replied; “winter will soon pass away, and then the woods and 
fields will greet us anew with their fresh spring beauty and invite us 
to rest.” 

Diving deeply into his own genius and into the rich resources of 
the noblest of arts, he rapidly became the bold pioneer of musical 
art, who, flinging aside the trammels of custom (though never the 
eternal laws of symmetrical beauty), enriched the sonata and sym 








phony with such infinite variety of form and contrast, and was wont, 
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when rallied on the unprecedented audacity of his harmonic pro- 
gressions, to reply with easy scorn, ‘“ Albrechtsberger excuses his 
consecutive fifths and octaves; I justify mine!'’ And posterity joins 
chorus with his reply. His was already the self-reliant spirit which, 
reading (in an album, I believe) some verses ending “‘ God help me!” 
wrote underneath, disdainfully, ‘‘ Man, help thyself!” 

Soon after, when yet in his eighteenth year, Love visits young 
Beethoven in the guise of a fair cousin—the ‘‘ Adelaide"’ of his fine 
aria bearing that title. To young Ludwig the first sight of her was a 
new revelation. All his previous existence seemed to have been a 
dull void—life had now begun. He became conscious of a thousand 
new perceptions of nature and art. Music now voiced only the 
magic name of Adelaide! Alas, that name was “ vox, et preterea 
nihil!’’ She who bore it was incapable of comprehending, still less 
returning a deep, mute, timid passion which, when she discovered it, 
afforded her infinite merriment. Concealed one day, by chance, not 
design, behind a curtain, Ludwig heard his brother Carl come in, 
and soon that voice in which all the music of earth and heaven 
spoke to his soul joined Carl's in a merry plot by which the “ sighing 
swain"’ was to be made a public laughing-stock. Poor, big-souled 
Ludwig was not their match. He_betrayed his presence by rushing 
indignantly past them, flying up to his room, pursued by the sound 
of their laughter, and locked his door (and thenceforward his heart) 
against a passion which is able, among other results, to give the 
pass-key of a great heart to a small traitress. ‘ Music,’ said Lud- 
wig, ‘‘ thou art henceforth my sole mistress !’’ A whole-souled, gen- 
uine man, like his future friend Goethe, he found that action was the 
cure for disappointment, the solution of every problem. 

Beethoven never seems to have had a fair chance of happiness. 
His life reminds one of Carlyle’s just remarks on another great, 
groaning soul—Dante’s—whose sufferings drew forth those cries of 
the heart which his genius modulated into the music of that ineffably 
beautiful Divina Commedia. Had Dante remained at Florence as 
the Jodesta they wanted so much, married happily and thrived cosily 
under the genial sky of that ‘‘ pleasant land,” would he ever have 
rolled forth the poetic thunder of that Inferno? So with honest, 
rugged, fighting Beethoven. Should we ever have been enriched 
with “gems of ‘purest ray serene "’ like the (so-called) ‘‘ Moonlight "’ 
sonata, the sublime Fifth Symphony, the solemnly beautiful ‘‘ Eroica” 
adagio, or even that rich Idyll, the C minor duet for piano and violin 
if Fraulein Adelaide had happened to possess a little Aear¢ as an 
appanage to her pretty doll face? No! The heart of genius emits 
its finest music (whether in song, verse, or picture) when, like the 
sweet cane, its juice is crushed out by the wheel of life’s remorseless 
march, 

Perhaps the hardest blows of fate are those which would impart 
no interest toa novel. That ardent affection cherished by Beetho- 
ven's great hungry heart for his nephew —and disappointed by the 
malice of the boy's mother—was no heroic misfortune, but it gnawed 
at Beethoven's heart. 

This is not a biography of the Homer of symphony and sonata, so 
I pass on to that crowning, really horrible, though silent blow which 
fell when, in the prime of life and of activity, there came on him 
deafness. Banishment forever from all the world he lived in! 
Dreary silence, where all should have been heavenly music ! 

Picture to yourself the Colossus of Music, in waning age, present 
at a great performance of his immortal Choral Symphony—unable 
to catch a sound—listening as it were with his eyes; and when the 
great audience shook the building with their frenzied plaudits, he, 
the desolate author of those great conceptions, found relief in bitter 
tears. Surely it was much that he did not end that blasted life with 
his own rash hand! 

Beethoven stands prominent as the first great musician who was 
an educated man. His music is redolent of his early culture. From 
his letters we gather that, in his hours of sadness, he was wont to 
seek consolation in the philosophic writings of Epictetus. A good 
and wise thinker, truly, but it does seem a pity that Beethoven should 
have been driven to seek light and comfort in so dim and chill a 
dawn, instead of basking, happy and content, in the full, genial, 
‘perfect day’ of the Gospel. There his heart, ulcerated with human 
ingratitude, would have been healed ; there his splendid genius would 
have been led like Mendelssohn's, to illustrate grand, generous types 
such as “ Elijah.’’ To this want of the highest philosophy is per- 
haps traceable a certain arrogant bitterness of soul betrayed by Beet- 
hoven in various incidents—for instance, his conduct when he and 
Goethe were together in a public resort and the royal carriages passed 
by. Goethe—accomplished courtier, though proud as Lucifer—re- 
spectfully bares his head. Beethoven crosses his arms and remains 
erect, frowning and rugged. After the procession has passed, Beet- 





every truly great composer (in the words of Cassio’s farewell to 

Othello), ‘‘ He was great of heart!’’ Can you instance any great 

musician who was not so? H. B. FABIANI. 
Detroit, October, 1890. 


——_——— 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXV. 


[All rights reserved.) 





®) ND now the memorable autumn of 1871 had come. Our 

presses had been at work all summer, and great piles of 

“2% books filled the basement of the main building, ready for 
the fall trade. They would all be gone in a few weeks, so we did 
not take out a special insurance upon them, but assumed the risk 
for that short time ourselves. I lived then in Groveland Park, near 
the Chicago University, about four miles south from our place of 
business. Between three and four o'clock in the morning of the 
gth of October some one waked me and said Jerome Beardslee was 
at the door in a buggy and wanted to see me. What could Jerome 
want at that time in the morning, and why should he come in 
a buggy, since he lives next door but one? I got up and tried 
to light the gas, but there was none. I hurried on my clothes and 
went down. ‘What's the matter, Jerome?"’ “ There's a great fire 
down town, and it is spreading fearfully. Our store is gone, but | 
got the books out and have just brought them home. I| am going 
back, and if you would like to ride with me you can. I think you'll 
be in time to see your place go.” I went, and when we got within 
a mile of the fire we began to see signs of the great disaster. Groups 
of men, women and children (some scantily clad) were standing by 
such household goods as'they. had brought to where they supposed 
they were out of the reach of the flames. Team after team added to 
the number until the streets were lined with the fugitives and such of 
their belongings as they could save. 

The wind blew fiercely from the south-west, so the flames spread 
less rapidly our way, but on the north side nearly all the people who 
thought their goods were out of danger had to move again and 
again, and finally see them burn for the want “of means to get 
them out on to the prairie beyond the farthest houses, four miles 
from the center. Some who placed their goods on the lake shore 
where there was a beach, not only had to see them burn, but had to 
get into the water to save their lives. The heat of the fire, maddened 
by the tornado it had caused, was beyond conception. I saw delicate 
looking tongues of flame shoot across an open space twenty or thirty 
feet wide and a marble building dissolve under their touch as if it 
had been of sand. The actions of a gigantic compound blow-pipe 
was the only thing to which one could liken those streams of flame 
and of their effect. Nothing could stand before them. In the pres- 
ence of miles of such intense heat our firemen and their steam- 
engines were as impotent as children with toy watering-pots would 
have been. To get hose near enough at any point to be of any use 
would be to see it curl and shrivel as if it had been made of paper. 
In fact, much of the fire apparatus was destroyed before it could be got 
out of the way. No complete idea of this scene can be had without 
keeping before the mind the fierce wind, filled with keen cutting 
sand and cinders that hurled great flaming brands for blocks over 
the yet unburnt houses. When the fire had done its work but few 
walls were standing as landmarks. Wecould not tell, in the business 
part of the city, where the streets were. Localities that two days 
before were as familiar to us as the rooms of our own houses were 
now a strange, wild desolation, 

I was in time to see the costly and elegant opera-house go. I could 
not get near enough to see the rear building in which was my work- 
ing-room and library. I wondered if my green box was safe. The 
young men in the store had laughed among themselves a good deal 
because I often said: ‘‘ If there's a fire, save that green box.’’ It was 
an old paper affair, but it contained my daily work and all my 
unpublished manuscripts. We had built a large brick vault in the 
cellar of the rear building but a few months before to make a safe 
place for the plates of our now very large catalogue. It was the 
duty of the porter to put the green box in the vault with the other 
valuables at night. He had not done so at this time, and Mr. 
Murray's brother Robert, who slept near, and was hastily looking 
about just before the fire reached there, saw it, and remembering 
my injunction, saved it. All our important plates were in the vault, 
excepting those of the ‘‘ Song King”’ and the ‘‘Curriculum."" They 
were in use at the printing-office and were destroyed. New plates of 
the ‘‘Song King"’ were immediately made in Cleveland, but I revised 
the ‘‘ Curriculum,” and its present form is the result. 

One of the noticeable things at the opera-house, as the fire ap- 


hoven rallies his friend on his flunkeyism and says—truly but un-| proached it, was the announcement that Theodore Thomas’ “ un- 
wisely—‘‘ You and I are greater than these crowned dolls, and our | rivaled orchestra"’ would give a concert there that evening. When 


names will outlive theirs!”’ 


Yes, that is at the level of Epictetus, | the flames enveloped the beautiful building I thought of their fine 


but there is a higher yet. Still, itcan be said of Beethoven, as of | instruments, some of which had been left there, and my mind also 









ran over a list of the familiar and valuable objects belonging to us 
that were then being offered up in that fearful holocaust—the costly 
counters, desks, and general fittings of oak and maple, the long 
lines of shelves of sheet music, the cords of books in the basement, 
the hundreds of elegant pianos and organs, fine violins, guitars and 
band instruments, the still greater number of accordions and other 
small instruments, strings, reeds, etc., the printing-office and presses, 
and the fine room in which F. W., Mr. Murray and myself had done 
so much pleasant and successful work. In a few minutes all were 
gone. It was sad, but the calamity was so general and so over- 


whelming that individual losses seemed insignificant by comparison, | 


even though they reached the sum ofa quarter ofa million, as ours did 

The days immediately following the fire were passed in anxious 
waiting to see if the vault and safes had protected our plates and 
account books. It was some days before they were cool enough to 


open; when they were their contents were found to be safe, though | 


some of the papers were scorched. Every mail, too, brought business 
letters that had to be attended to. I think the first orders for goods 
were sent to Cleveland and Cincinnati to be filled, but it was not long 
before we had a large dwelling-house on Michigan Avenue fitted up 
and stocked,and business went on. The nights at first were filled 
with anxious forebodings. The city was in total darkness, and re- 
ports were rife that incendiaries were about and would set fires for 
pillage. So for weeks a patrol was organized to keep watch all night, 


and in this all had to take part. Then the generous letters began to | 


come. The event was unprecedented, and the feeling it awoke in 


friend for friend, and in the whole world for the city was also unpre- | 


cedented. We were overwhelmed with kindness; but all that is too 
well known to need repetition here. I will reprint from the Sorg 
Messenger but one, after the fire, the following: 

iS - 

“So the smoke clears away and the sun shines again, and from every side 
sympathy and aid pour in. Read this from good Mr. Curwen, the extensive 
publisher of the Tonic Sol Fa system in England 

‘* Lonpon, November 10, 1871 


** Dear Mr. Root: Our agent at 8 Warwick Lane says he knows Chicago well, 
and that there can be no doubt that your fine premises are burned. Even if you 
are fully insured this interruption of business must cause you heavy loss and 
much care. I am very sorry. 

“Will you kindly accept the enclosed cheque for Twenty Pounds, to be used 
for the help of your people or any Other sufferers by the fire. Kindly let them 
know that it is from one who has delighted in your music and has spread it 
abroad in England. 

‘* My sons and I wish to be kindly remembered to your two sons. 

‘*Hoping to hear of your welfare, | am, dear Mr. Root, yours with cordial 
respect, JouN CURWEN," 


The paper goes onto say: “The £20 realized $107.44, and are 
now on their mission of blessing." It continues: ‘1 ought to say 
that my sons visited Mr. Curwen during their late stay in Europe 
and were delighted with the excellent working of his system, and | 
may add that we are really Tonic Sol Faists in this country as to 
the matter of Key relationship, the difference being in notation."’ 

As soon as it could be brought about, our business plans for the 
future were adjusted. We had lost all our stock, but the plates and 
copyrights remained, and if I would give up some unencumbered 
real estate that I had, Mr. Cady and my brother would, with the 
above and the insurance money they hoped to get, undertake to pay 
the debts in full and go on with the business. I finally agreed to 
this proposition, and then two firms were formed. The first consisted 
of my brother E. T., Mr. Cady and Mr. William Lewis, the well- 
known violinist, who had been with us for some years in charge of 
the “ imported goods’’ department. They continued under the name 
of Root & Cady, and proposed to deal only in pianos, organs, and 
the merchandise of Mr. Lewis’ department. The other firm con- 
sisted of my two sons, my brother William and myself. We took the 
name of Geo. F. Root & Sons, and started with the expectation of 
confining ourselves to sheet music, music books, and music publish- 
ing. In this arrangement! need not say it was clearly understood 
that I was to be free to resume my professional life untrammeled by 
business cares. My son F. W. also provided for himself much in 
the same way. William and Charles were to manage the business, 
whatever it might be. 

One of Root & Cady’s first acts was to sell the book catalogue, | 
plates and copyrights to John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, and the 
sheet music plates and copyrights to S. Brainard's Sons, Cleveland, 
These sales realized a large sum—in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars, if I remember rightly —but so many 
insurance companies failed that they did not get half their insur- 
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which were still successful, and they desired to continue the works 
of the same authors on their list. 

From the re-adjustment after the fire I was in my old life again 
The Normal in the summer, Conventions at various times and in 
various places, and at my desk making books and songs the rest 
of the time. The Normal of 1872 was held during the vacation of 
| the Chicago University, in their fine building overlooking Lake Mich 
igan, with Carl Zerrahn, Robert Goldbeck, F. W. Root, P. P. Bliss, 
James Gill, O. Blackman, C. A. Havens, and others, as my co- 
workers. We had also at this session Miss Cornelia Walker, now at 
the head of one of the Normal schools of California, as teacher of 
the ‘‘ art of teaching.’’ The University had shortly before conferred 
upon me the degree of Doctor of Music, and I speak of it here t» 
remark that in this country that title is only a matter of courtesy. 
No examinations are required before it is given, and therefore it does 
not necessarily imply high musical attainments on the part of the 
| recipient. I know of but two or three American-made Doctors of 
Music that I think could pass the examination required for that 
degree in England, and I regret to say I am not one of them. 
| From an account in the Song Messenger of this Normal, the follow 
| ing item comes in properly : 
| ‘‘Another day toward the close of the session is memorable as 
| bringing to our knowledge an event of deep and sad interest to us 
jall. A telegram was brought which read: 
} 


‘Father died peacefully last night at ten o'clock. 

HENRY Mason.” 
How subduing was the effect, and how spontaneous and unan- 
| imous was the passage of the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Lowell Mason we recognize 
the loss of one who in matters of church music and musical educa- 
tion in this country, is the great reformer of the century.’ 

All felt that as teachers, choir leaders or writers of people's music 
we owed a debt of eternal gratitude to the man whose long life of 
noble work and powerful influence had done so much to place the 
musical profession in the honorable position it occupies at the present 
time. G. FP. KK. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


{From our Regular Correspondent.} 





LONDON, October 4, 18% 
syHe London musical season will commence on the 1!th inst 
with the opening of the Crystal Palace Concerts. The follow 
ing are the principal arrangements for 





THE FORTHCOMING MUSICAL SEASON, 


In regard to the thirty-fifth annual season of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, the season may open on October 11th, when the symphony 
will be Mendelssohn's “ Italian." Madame Valleria will sing, and 
Mr. Hans Sitt, the well-known composer of Prague, will come spe 
cially to London to conduct his Violoncello Concerto in A, played by 
Mr. Julius Klengel. On October 18th, the first concert after the Nor 
wich Festival, Mr. Leonard Borwick will make his first appearance 
at these concerts, playing Schumann's Concerto, a new overture by 
Miss E. S. Smyth to Shakespeare's ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,’ and 
a selection from Goldmark’s ‘‘ Merlin”’ will be given 

On October 25th Mr. Couidery’s new romance for orchestra will be 
played for the first time. Thesymphony will be Schumann's “ Rhen 
ish," and Mr. Sauret (husband of Madame Carreno) will play a 
violin concerto. Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G will be given for 
the first time at Sydenham on November Ist, when Mr. Paderewski 
will perform one of Beethoven's concertos. The whole of the vio 
lins of the orchestra also will play Mackenzie's ‘‘ Benedictus."" On 
November 8th will be heard the “ Hymn of Praise,’’ and Mr. Fred 
eric Cliffe’s ‘Cloud and Sunshine."”’ On November 15th Mr. Holl 
man will perform, for the first time at these concerts, his own Second 
Violoncello Concerto in A, Op. 12. The symphony will be Spohr's 
“‘Consecration of Tone.’’ On November 22d Mr. Paderewski will 
play his own Concerto, the symphony being Beethoven's “ Eroica 
On November 25th Mr. Sapellnikoff will play one of Rubinstein's 
pianoforte concertos, the symphony being Schubert's great work in C. 

Mr. Hamish McCunn’s choral ballad, ‘‘ The Cameronian's Dream,” 
originally produced at Mr. Patterson's Edinburgh concerts in the 





ance, and when the hard times, which followed the fire, came on, | 
could not meet the great liabilities they had assumed and were | 
obliged to close up. With the assistance of a wealthy friend we pur- 
chased their stock. They went through bankruptcy, and Mr. Cady | 
left the city. My brother E. T. and Mr. Lewis then started in again, | 
under the firm name of Root & Lewis, and we (Geo. F. Root & Sons) | 
formed a connection with John Church & Co.,, of Cincinnati. The 
last named arrangement came about naturally, because this Cincin- 


nati firm were now the owners and publishers of our former books, | occur at Christmas, and the concerts will not be resumed until Feb- 


early part of the year, will be given on December 6th for the 
first time at the Crystal Palace, in association with Dr. Parry's Nor 
wich cantata, ‘‘ L’Allegro et il Penseroso,"’ in which Miss Amy Sher- 
win and Mr. George Henschel will take part. The last concert be 
fore Christmas will be given on December 13th, when Miss Fanny 
Davies will play Beethoven's E-flat Concerto, Miss Fillunger will 
sing, and Mr. Edward German will conduct his new Symphony No. 
2in E, of which great things are expected. The usual break will 
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ruary 14th, when Mr. Stavenhagen will be the pianist. In the course | 
of the second series Lady Halle, Dr. Joachim and Mr. Lamond will 
appear; and among the choral works to be given for the first time 
here will be Grieg’s new ‘Scenes from Alav Trygvason,”’ for solo, 
chorus and orchestra, Berlioz’s ballad for female chorus and orches- 
tra, ‘‘ The Death of Ophelie,”’ from “ Tristia,"’ and the third act of 
Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ besides a dramatic overture by Miss Ellicott, 
a daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester, and the incidental music by 
Dr. Mackenzie to ‘‘ Ravenswood.” 

According to present arrangements, on the 15th inst. the new 
juvenile prodigy, Isidor Pavia (who, despite his name, is an English 
pianist by birth and training), will make his debut at St. James's Hall. 
On October 18th the first of Senor Sarasate’s orchestral and violin 
concerts will be given at St. James's Hall. 

Signor Lago’s opera singing will commence at Covent Garden on 
the 18thinst. The following are among the astists engaged: Mes- 
dames Albani, McIntyre, Ella Russell, Sofia Ravogli, Stromfield, 
Peri, Fanny Moody, and Gambogi, sopranos; Mesdames Julia Ra- 
vogli, Costanzi and Damian, contraltos; Signori Perotti (his first ap- 
pearance here since 1870), Suane, Guatery and Giannini, tenors ; and 
Signori Galassi, Maurel, Orlandini, Meroles, Padella, and Ciampi, 
baritones and basses. 

On October 20th the Monday Popular Concerts will commence. 
The directors have wisely this year resolved to revert to the 8 o'clock 
rule, and thus it will be possible once more to include pianoforte so- 
natas in the Monday programs. On the opening night Sir Charles 
and Lady Halle will make their rentree. It is understood that 
among the pianists who will appear early in the autumn are Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, Mr. Sapellnikoff, Mr. Paderewski, Miss Fanny 
Davies and others. Madame Essipoff's recitals will commence at 
Steinway Hall on the 25th prox., on which day also the Saturday 
Popular Concerts will begin. On November 3d Madame Patti will 
give the first of her autumn concerts; on November 5th Madame 
Bertha Marx will give her first pianoforte recital; and on November 
7th Mr. Albeniz announces the first of his orchestral concerts, which 
will be followed by a series of six pinaoforte recitals. 

The season of the Royal Choral Society will commence at the 
Albert Hall on November 12th with ‘ Elijah,’’ followed on November 
26th by Berlioz’s “ Faust,’’ December 1oth ‘“‘ The Rose of Sharon,” 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah "’ on New Year's day, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt "* on Jan- 
uary 21st, ‘The Redemption” on February 1th, “St. Paul’ on 
March 11th, ‘‘ Messiah "’ on March 27th, ‘ Mors et Vita ’’ on April 15th, 
and Sullivan's “‘ Golden Legend "’ on May 6th. 

On November 14th the first of a series of six orchestral concerts 
by Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester band will commence at St. James's 
Hall. On November tgth the London Ballad Concerts will com- 
mence, the evening concerts being given on December 3d, 17th, 
January 14th, 28th, February 11th, 25th and March 11th; and the 
afternoon concerts on November 26th, December toth, January 21st, 
February 4th, 18th and March 4th, 18th. Littlhe Max Hambourg will 
be a sort of ‘‘ star’’ at several of these performances. 

On November 2oth the new season of the London Symphony Con- 
certs will commence. The program will be formed chiefly of clas- 
sical works rather than novelties, and soloists will only be employed 
when the nature of the work demands their services. The remain- 
ing concerts will be given on December 4th, January 15th, 29th, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 26th, under the direction of Mr. Henschel. On Novem- 
ber 22d the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society's season will begin, 
concerts also being announced for February 7th and May gth. 

Prof. Bridge's ‘‘ Repentance of Nineveh” will be performed, for 
the first time in London, on November 27th, by the Finsbury Choral 
Association, under the direction of the composer himself. The chief 
artists will be Madame Anna Marriott, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. 
Newbury and Price. The Brixton Choral Society announces Cowen's 
‘St. John's Eve,’’ Mackenzie's ‘‘ Pibroch Suite ’’ and Mendelssohn's 
“ Walpurgis Night,’ on December 15th ; Gounod's “ Galia’’ and Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’ on April 23d; and a performance of 
Graun's ‘‘ Der Tod Jesu"’ at the Brixton parish church. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society's performances are as follows: 
November 17th, “ Elijah;'’ January 19th, Goring Thomas's ‘‘ Sun 
Worshippers,” Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ etc.; March 2d, Cow- 
en's ‘St. John’s Eve,"’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear My Prayer.” and the 
“ Reformation’’ Symphony; and April 27th, a ‘‘Te Deum” by W. 
J. Reynolds, and a selection from Weber's “‘ Euryanthe.”” On No- 
vember 29th Mr. Ambrose Austin’s St. Andrew's Scottish Ballad 
Concert will be given at St. James's Hall, the Glasgow Select Choir 
coming as usual to London expressly for the occasion. The Stock 
Exchange Orchestral and Choral Concerts will be resumed on Decem- 
ber oth. 

On December 16th the Bach Choir season will commence with a per- 
formance of Dr. Hubert Parry's ‘St. Cecilia’s Ode "’ and Brahms’s 
noble ‘‘ Requiem.”’ At the second concert, on February 1oth, the pro- 





gram will be devoted entirely to Bach’s music, it including the church 


cantata, ‘‘ My Spirit is in Heaviness,”’ besides a wedding cantata, after- 
wards arranged for Whitsuntide (‘‘O ewiges Feuer’’), and the motet, 
‘‘O sing unto the Lord.’’ On December 2oth the Strolling Players’ 
Amateur Orchestral Concerts will commence at St. James's Hall, and 
during the month Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will give some vocal reci- 
tals. There will also be a very large number of pianoforte and other 
recitals by various performers, and, indeed, already something like 
250 concerts of various sorts have been fixed for the coming season. 


THE PURE ART. 


pure? The sculptor may so shape his clay or his marble statue 

that it shall suggest evil thoughts. The artist may put upon the 

canvas the bacchanalian drinking scene, and bring all the deg- 
radation of human life before you and into your imagination. Even 
the architect, with the aid of subsidiary arts of decoration, may con- 
trive rather to injure than to uplift mankind. But music never can 
be made by itself a means or a voice of degradation. You may mate 
it to words that are degrading, and so drag itdown. You may cluster 
about it degrading associations, and so drag it down. But the voice 
of music itself can not be so perverted as to be other than a voice 
pure and clean and sweet, Music comes into our world as sunlight 
streams into a room. It may be full of motes, but the sunlight is still 
pure, despite the motes. We may, out of our evil imaginations, out of 
our base thoughts, fill the pure strains of music that float in the air 
with motes, aye? with grosser particles, but the mnsic is still inde- 
pendent of them. The voice of music is the voice of the three purest 
creatures God has made—birds, children, and angels. Oh, the 
shame of degrading music! Oh, the shame of degrading that which 
God made to be the medium by which the angels should tell the 
world that a Redeemer had come! Oh, the shame of so mating it to 
words as to fire sensual passions and stir the mind to evil thinking ! 
Oh, the dishonor of making music a vehicle of ‘cant and hypocrisy, 
the utterance of prayers when there is mo praying, the voice of rever- 
ence when there is no reverence, the expression of love when the 
heart beats with no love! “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain."" I sometimes think there is no place where 
that commandment is so often violated as in the church ; sometimes 
by ministers uttering prayers when there is no prayer in their hearts ; 
sometimes by choirs singing words of praise when there is no praise 
in their hearts.—Lyman Addott. 


D' you ever consider that music is the one art that is absolutely 


Rp 


THE CHORUS OHOIR. 


ROF. E. M. BOWMAN, in discussing the qualities necessary 
for success in a chorus choir, mentions five essentials. He 
says : ° 

The difficulties to be surmounted in the maintenance of a good 
chorus choir are such as to have led to the practice of substituting 
the quartet, and, as between a half-way successful chorus and a 
wholly efficient quartet, the latter is much to be preferred. But, 
where the conditions for a chorus choir are favorable, the net result 
as an aid to worship, and as an educator is, in my judgment, more 
satisfactory than with the quartet. In the first place, there must be a 
congregation large enough and a pull on the community strong 
enough to supply the material for a large choir, and to keep on sup- 
plying it to fill the vacancies that inevitably occur in every volunteer 
organization, for I am referring now to an unsalaried choir. Every 
leader of experience in this direction knows that, even with the best 
possible equipment, singers will drop out of the choir for lack of in- 
terest, removal from the city, illness, insubordination, and so on, and 
a certain proportion of the organization will always be undergoing a 
change. Therefore, if a church starts out to organize a chorus choir 
and uses up at once practically all the material available, it can not 
reasonably expect permanent success. There must be a source of 
supply. 

Secondly, the choir should be large enough to furnish the in- 
spiration generally to be derived from numbers, say at least fifty 
voices. There should be a sufficient number of singers to make up 
in grandeur what chorus singing usually lacks in artistic finish. My 
third condition would be a large, well-voiced, mechanically perfect, 
modern organ, large enough to furnish a sustaining and, if needful 
at times, leading accompaniment, with the eight and four-foot stops 
alone, and of these there should be a decided preponderance of the 
eight-foot. It is useless to try to secure fine chorus singing when the 
organist, in order to properly back up his choir, must draw his sixteen 
and two foot stops, mixtures and loud reeds. These are useful and 
artistically tolerable only in climatic effects of great brilliancy. 
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My fourth condition would be comfortable seats and social priv- | footsteps firmly, mounting rapidly, and, in a word, climbing, that we 
ileges for the members of the choir. No successful chorus choir can | neither look around at the prospect as we continue, nor appreciate it 
be maintained in a cramped-up, hot, stuffy choir loft. The minister when we reach the top.” 


and all the rest of the officials in a church are provided with comfort- 
able seats in an eligible situation, and, as the friend of choir singers 
and choir directors, I would urge the courtesies due them, nay, their | 
rights in the matter of a commodious, well-lighted, well-ventilated | 
choir tribune. Let it be located where every singer can not help see- 
ing the minister or being seen himself by the congregation. Do this | 
and there will be less of the reprehensible misconduct of leaders and | 
singers in whispering, writing notes, reading newspapers or books, 
— going out during sermon time. Imagine the minister going out 
during the anthem, or studying his sermon, reading the paper, or 
carrying on a conversation with visiting or assisting clergy. In| 


addition to the privileges of an attractive choir tribune, the social 


rooms of the church edifice should be placed at their disposal for | 
social aT and innocent amusements, and from time to time | 
t 


the members of the church and congregation should meet the mem- 
bers of the choir, and by a cordial grasp of the hand or praiseful 
word manifest a personal interest in their work and progress, just as 
is invariably meted out to the more conspicuous but no more deserv- 
ing (in principle) pastor. 

My fifth condition for the organization of a chorus choir is a mu- 
sical director who not only knows his business as a musician, but 
as the knowledge of human nature and the tact to apply his 

nowledge in such a way as to avoid friction and inspire all with an 
ambition to excel on lines laid down by the leader himself. It need 
scarcely be said, and yet the condition is rarely ever realized, that 
the pastor and musical director should work together with intelligent 
sympathy. 


—_ees 
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AT THE BEGINNING. 





YOUNG scholar's sense of musical form can be cultivated 
much further back in his studies than many seem to suppose. 
Says E. 1. Stevenson in a late Christian Union: It is surpris- 
ing how early a sketchy but firm knowledge of it can be well com- 
oa, Some of the elementary relations of tones can readily 
e made clear; and, following this or that little dip into harmony, 
can come the showing how a sentence or a piece of music is written, 
how a simple sonata is built. The scholar can early come to under- 
stand, in a partial way, and as a guide to better-defined knowledge 
by and by, why a song is a song, an opera is an opera, a symphony 
a’ symphony, and look forward to hearing and being familiar with 
forms of composition that are forward of its present intelligence or 
practical powers. To play / the pupil and talk music with him, and 
explain the music he hears elsewhere to him, is almost as much as to 
hear and watch him accomplish the day's set task. 

From the outset tangible sides of musical interest must be kept 
before the young scholar. Musical biography, the characteristics of 
a composer, personal or as an intelligence in art, must gradually be 
unfolded to him—a fact here and a story there, Bach and Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and Wagner gradually should stand up in 
the child's mind as living and breathing and eating and drinking 
men, and not names of vague dignity. In too many cases it is the 
sheer ignorance of the teacher that makes the pupil not sure, and 
certainly not at all interested, as to whether Haydn to-day is alive 
and well and music-writing, or if Clementi is not a composer of the 
first rank and hard at work in the employ of some local publishing 
house. It is a safe rule to make that a child shall not learn a piece 
of music without knowing something about the importance and life 
and personality of the composer who put it on paper; and here it is 
to be said that nowadays there is no excuse for giving a pupil music 
whose origin does not justify that much attention. The scholar must 
begin with what is worth while for it in its stage of musical intelli- 
gence; and it should be kept, and finally will keep itself, only to 
that all the way forward. 

In a word, the process of developing a general and sound taste is, 
after all is said and done, too much a secondary and _ taken-for- 


granted process on the teacher's part. It is true that the lesson time | 


is generally short and has to be devoted to the practical matter in 
hand; but a large proportion of instructors are not so hurried or 
limited. And if the teacher be so circumstanced, it must then be the 
care of those who have set the teacher to work to develop the child's 
fingers. It is safe to say that two-thirds of the elementary music 
scholars—and it is their case and their instructor's case that this 
paper particularly speaks of, as has been stated—are not receiving 
the elementary musica/ education that ought to be their fortune, 
though they are undoubtedly enjoying an incalculable amount of 
patient, conscientious, but all too narrow and mechanical. tutelage. 
“In ascending a hill we can easily become so intent on placing our 








THE FUTURE OF THE SYMPHONY. 


| RAR. FREDERIC CORDER, of London, has been discoursing 
in a very interesting way about the future of the symphony 
He declares emphatically for the symphonic poem as a su 
|perior art form, but believes there is no hope for it if used only for 
|the preservation of such musical paroxysms as Liszt's short, jerky 
|phrases. He pictures its future development as follows: “As the old 


| symphony form grew out of the Volkslieder and early dance rhythms, 
| why should there not be in the future a new art form evolved from 
the popular music of the present time, a far more potent and influ 
ential seed-bed? Many popular melodies of to-day would be really 
almost noble if dissociated from their vulgar connections. Is it not 
conceivable that that feeblest of musical structures, the modern 
waltz, may (with its introduction, four or five numbers, and coda) 
| some day be recalled as the parent type from which an as yet embryo 
|art form sprang? The dance, that feeble and shrivelled ghost of the 
ancient gavotte, may yet expand and afford a basis for the most 
elaborate instrumental compositions, in which shall be traced the in- 
fluence of what will then be called ‘the great British transition period.’ 
Seriously, there is something in this. It is impossible that so vast an 
amount of musical production—whatever its quality—should not set 
its mark, or be without influence on the real art work of the age. 
What the taste for variations did for music sixty years or so ago, the 
taste for ballads and waltzes may do now, and an influence that 
seems all for ill may have an unsuspected power to chasten art, and 
assist it to that heavenly perfection which is its only goal. This 
seems hard to believe, but it is the only hope left us.”’ 
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SIGNOR PAOLA La VILLA. 





| 


al 
re HE eminent vocal instructor, was born in Palermo, Italy, in 
als which city his father was professor of violin. Signor La Villa 
was educated in a R. C. convent, during which time he re 
| ceived lessons on the organ from Maestro Juvena. As we can not 
| give the entire and varied biography of this successful musician, we 
| rather call attention to the long list of his works, most of which are 
| for the voice. Signor La Villa once assisted the celebrated Maestro 
| Pietro Romani in his singing lessons, and gained his great experience 

through his acquaintance with the foremost artists of the age 

Numerous press notes from all parts of the world prove and assert 
| that this artist's reputation is founded upon genuine success. 

The Signor married an American lady who studied with Miss Jane 
| Andrews, Mme. Viardot Garcia, of Paris, and Signor Tammarini, of 
| Florence, as well as with Signor La Villa. Both of these artists have 
| been engaged at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music as vocal 
| teachers, but now teach in New York. Signor La Villa has been for 

many years vocal director at Mount St. Vincent on the Hudson. Re 
| garding his compositions for soli, chorus, orchestra, etc., we can 
io, review some of the latest and most important. Two operas are 
| his principal works. An operetta, ‘‘ Katy-dids,’’ was extremely suc 
|cessful. Before us are four two-part songs, dedicated to the Misses 
| Master's school. They are very poetic, and show exquisite musician 
|ship. La Villa, in all his works, like Verdi of late, aims, and suc 

| cessfully, to combine Italian vocalism with modern elaborate accom- 
paniments, in compliance with the tendency of the age. Another set 
| of twelve two-part songs, published in Boston, also forms a chain of 
valuable vocal works. There is intrinsic value in this music, for the 
| composer shows that he only writes when he feels that he actually 
|has invented a melodious idea. They are not mere specimens of 
| contra-point such as many of our modern writers frequently turn out. 
| The melody is always predominant, while the harmony and accom- 
| paniments are in themselves far above the average of such work. 
| We have carefully reviewed these works, and find them admirable. 
| Of course the main object, and perhaps the greatest attraction in the 
| works is that they are written for the voice expressly, 7. ¢., that the 
| intervals are easy and singable, which makes them thoroughly prac 
|tical. It always inspires confidence in pupils if they are aware that 
|the maestro under whose direction they are studying is not a mere 
| drill-master but an experienced musician, as in this case. A man 
| who is able to accomplish such fine part-writing and modulation is a 
| worthy acquisition to any college, and could not be too deeply ap- 
preciated. We recommend our vocalists to examine these works 
themselves. We feel certain that our impartial opinion will be con- 
firmed by every musician of taste and knowledge.— 7he Keynote. 
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THE time of next year’s Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth is fixed from July t9th to August 


1gth. 


‘* Parsifal,”’ seven of ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ and three 


There are to be ten performances of 


of ‘* Tristan and Isolde.’’ Levi and Mott will 


conduct. 


IF the editor of the Musical Herald will look 
in the MusIcaL VisiTror for November, 1888, 
of the 
in last month’s Herald, and 
for this 


he will find the substance Herschel 
story, published 


“ Written 


” 


labeled : paper. 


WE would again call the attention of our 
readers to the notices in this paper of the vari- 
ous Christmas novelties for 1890 recently issued 
by our publishers, As these matters are now 
of general interest, we do not hesitate to speak 


of them here. 


a | 


standard 


THEODORE THOMAS am satisfied 
shall 


which will take hold of the people until we 


says: 


that we never have a opera 


educate our own singers for the stage, and 


choose our repertory from the best Italian, 


French and German works, 


WHILE we have no desire, and there is no 


need to decry our own efforts in the line of 
Christmas cantatas, we 
that Kriss 


earlier publications in 


Kringle,” one of the 
Butter- 


* Catching 
this line, by 


worth & Root, is still in demand and delights 


all who hear it. 


OuR music pages this month provide music 
especially suited to Thanksgiving, and other 


The “ Home-coming ” 


joyful occasions. song 


is a new feature of church song, and was | 


written for a service which is worth imitating 


everywhere. A social and church reunion 


after the separation of the summer vacation 
forms a very pleasant feature of church life, 





are pleased to note | 


| cles. 


THE London Musical Standard reprints our | 


editorial entitled ‘‘ The Last Hymn,” an en- 
dorsement of it of which we are proud. 


This | 


article was written at our suggestion by our 


the Rev. E, A. Ince, for whom, in 
exchange, the “ Home-coming”’ 
song which appears among our music pages 


this month, 


friend, 
we wrote 


CHOIR BOOKS are useful, but if on the score 
of economy they are used too long, the choir 
loses interest and the congregation becomes 
dissatisfied. Who wants to hear the old pieces, 
week after week, after they have lost their 
freshness? Here is where the Visiror comes 
in with practical help. Besides its wealth of 
other matter, it furnishes sixteen pages of new 


music for choirs and organists every month, 


have had a hard time 
Like many other 
musicians of less genius he was nearly always 
He 


go to with his complaints, and shall we not 


WAGNER 
of it in his earlier days. 


seems to 


out of money. had, however, Liszt to 


say, demands? In Waguer’s darkest days it 


was Liszt who encouraged and supported 


him, and to Liszt, more than to any royal 
helper, are we indebted for the development 


of Wagner and his work, 


THE following note of warning appears on the 
recent sheet music issued in England, It is good 
law: ‘* The sole and exclusive liberty of making 
manuscript or other copies of copyright works is 
vested in the owners of such copyright, and 
any other persons making such copies without 
the permission of said owner render them- 
selves liable to heavy penalties or damages. 
The transposition of copyright songs into other 
keys without permission is unlawful copying.” 

A GLANCE at the letter of our London cor- 
respondent in this VisiTor will show what a 
busy musical season is in store for the people 
of that city and vicinity, It is interesting to 
note, not only the number of concerts, but 
the kind of music which seems to predomi- 
nate, as well as the singers and players who 
A careful 


seem to be in greatest demand. 


ing the results likely to spring from its adop- 
tion, It is claimed for it that it will not only 
revolutionize piano study and playing, but 
will bring into existence a new style of com- 
We shall probably have a chance 
in Cincin- 


position, 
to see this remarkable invention 


nati, as Mr. Janko has come across to intro- 


| duce his keyboard to the musicians of America, 


Joseru BENNETT, who is publishing a ‘Life 


| of Wagner” in the Musical Times, says of his 





study of this letter will be of use to conduct- | 


ors and choral societies. 

THE choral societies of England, and there 
is at least one in nearly every town in the 
kingdom, are the chief reliance of the great 
festivals which are so frequent and so suc- 


cessful there. American musicians should do 


all they can to encourage the formation of | 


singing societies in this country, not so much 
with a view to great festivals—although such 
will be the outcome—but for good, honest 
musical improvement and study in local cir- 
There should be a good choral union 
organized on a permanent basis in every town 


in America. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Post goes 
into ecstasies over the Janko keyboard, whose 
inventor has recently arrived in America. It 
is capable of being adjusted to any piano or 
organ, and marvelous stories are told regard- 


early struggles: 


Wagner could not keep his head above the 
waters of pecuniary tribulation. He regularly 
forestalled the poor pay afforded by Schles- 
inger, and was at one moment in such dis- 
tress that, like Berlioz, he offered himself as 
a chorister at a theater. Even there ill- 
fortune pursued him; following through the 
stage-door and into the very presence of the 
chorus-master, who promptly discovered that 
he could not sing the least in the world, 
Some of Wagner’s countrymen, nearly as poor 
as himself, are said to have helped as well as 
they could, but from wealthy musicians the 
distressful German held aloof. This may have 
been their fault; it may also have been his, 
for the Wagner portraits of this period, drawn 
by other hands than his own, are not at- 
tractive. ‘* Those of his contemporaries,” 
writes Mr. Georges Servieres, ‘‘who then 
knew him, remember him as a sour man, 
discontented with everything, querulous and 
difficult to get on with.” + It would be very 
easy to blame the man for failings so largely 
shared by ill-disciplined minds; but he did 
not make himself, and all we are entitled to 
censure is the pride and impatience which 
caused him to act as though the walls of 
Jericho must needs fall down flat at the first 
sound of his trumpet. 


Our London correspondent writes that the 
project to celebrate the jubilee of the Tonic 
Sol-fa movement by a gigantic festival at the 
Crystal Palace is one which will be generally 
commended. Millions of children and adults 


have learned music under this system, and there 


, would be no difficulty in half-filling the Palace 


with vocalists. The choristers will, however, 


be limited to the modest number of 15,000, the 


| total being divided into three choirs, each of 


whom will givea special concert on the Handel! 
orchestra. The children will come first, proba- 
bly followed by 5,000 provincials, and lastly by 
5,000 certificated adult singers from the me- 


tropolis, Besides the festival, the Tonic Sol-fa 


| authorities have wisely resolved to encourage 


the formation of local celebrations, and also 


contests between Tonic Sol-fa choirs in various 


parts, It is expected that the fetes will be 


| attended by a large number of friends of the 


movement from the continent and the United 


States. 


IN another column we have written of some 


| of the musical wonders of the phonograph. It 


| seems, 





even at this early day, to be almost 
impossible to exhaust its possibilities, The 
principle can be extended to other social and 
domestic relations, so that a poor church can 
be supplied with a phonographic minister, 


who, as Mark Twain suggests, will sing, pray 


| : ‘ ’ 
and sermonize to suit any creed or convic- 


tion; that political meetings can be furnished 
with phonographic orators, who will deliver 











stump speeches, and reproduce the stump 
oratory of the leading men of the parties in 
dozens of different places at one time, thus 
subdividing them, as it were. An interesting 
application will be one to clocks, Musical 
clocks are not uncommon, but talking clocks 
are. With the phonograph it will not cost 
more than a few dollars to make a clock 
ring bells, play instruments, sing in any key, 
and even speak, if the occasion demands. A 
phonographic house clock might be made to 
welcome all callers in a pleasant way, and, 
after they had been there a reasonable time, 
Where the 


young lady of the hour is in the habit of 


give them a polite hint to go. 
sitting up late with her ‘‘company,” the 
clock at midnight would courteously beseech 
him to go home, to spare the gas, or give 
the family a rest. 


‘No Music in That.” 


DEAR MR. MURRAY A Virginia friend stirs me up 
to write on this subject for the Visrror, so I send 
you this, though both you ar‘ I have traversed the 


ground before G. FL R 

To every music lover there is a grade of 
music in which he lives, so to speak—where 
he feels most at home and enjoys himself best. 

When he hears music that is above that 
** That 
If he is not 


grade, if he is sensible, he simply says: 
is above me; I am not there ye'.”’ 
sensible, he is liable to say: ‘* Pshaw! there’s 
no music in that.” 

The conversation of two gentlemen at one 
of our Thomas concerts is a good illustration 
of that condition of things. One says: ‘* Do 
you call that music?’’ The other answers: 
«Yes, and the best there is—it is a composition 
by Wagner.” To which his friend responds: 
“ Well, for my part, I think Wagner had better 
stick to his sleeping cars, and let music alone.”’ 

People change their musical homes, or rather 
add to them, as they progress in musical ap. 
preciation. At first they care only for the little 
way-side flowers and simple scenery of the land 
of tonic, dominant and subdominant. They 
regard the musical world outside of that boun- 
dary as a kind of desert entirely unfit to live 
in, and I may add that many people remain in 
this musical condition all their lives. But those 
who progress begin, by and by, to see some 
beauty in the sturdier growths and the more 
varied scenery, and after awhile realize that the 
still unexplored regions beyond may be yet 
more beautiful when they are :eached. 

But now there is a danger. People in this 
State are apt to grow conceited and despise the 
*Un- 
worthy, narrow and bigotted”’ are the proper 


simple conditions they once enjoyed. 
terms to apply to such. The way-side flower 
has its place in the economy of God’s creation 
as truly as the oak, and the little hill and the 
brooklet are as truly beautiful as the mountain 
and torrent are grand. 

“But,” some one says, “there is so much 
trash in the simple music of the day.” 
is trash at every musical grade, even to the 
highest. How much that is grotesque and 
senseless is seen in the ambitious attempts 
of those who follow Wagner or would rival 


There 


| 
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him in new paths, but have nothing of his 
transcendant genius, Such are usually among 
the despisers of the elementary conditions 
through which all must pass and in which a 
majority of the music-loving world must al- 
ways be, 

‘Trash ’—of course—so there are offensive 
plants and flowers and disagreeable scenes, 
but the proportion is small, and I contend that 
most of the simple music that is a use to-day 
is no more trash than the accepted standards 
of the higher grades. 





—— —___ 


The Musical Uses of the Phonograph. 


The phonograph has now been brought to 
such perfection by improvements and new 
discoveries that it has passed beyond the 
nature of a toy and has become a very prac- 
tical commercial factor. 

In the domain of music it is no longer re- 
garded as a mere curiosity, and has already 
served an important use in testing and com- 
paring voices, recording defects in vocal deliv- 
ery, and in many ways making itself useful to 
the teacher and pupil. 

It is now possible to photograph the voice, 
and this fact will have an immense influence 
upon future musical training, both vocal and 
instrumental. The phonograph not only sounds 
forth the perfect tone as a model, and the 
faulty one as a warning, but the sounds them- 
selves can be pictured to the eye as well as the 
ear, and handed down to future generations. 

It will be remembered that the vibrations of 
the voice in speaking or singing into the pho- 
nograph are recorded on wax cylinders by a 
delicate needle, which acts responsively to the 
slightest whisper as well as the loudest noise. 
These indentations on the wax are capable of 
being photographed, electrotyped and printed. 

It will be seen how valuable a thing this will 
be to music teachers. As one writer observes, 
it will be a very simple thing to photograph 
the sounds made by first-class musical instru- 
ments, or by such typical voices as those of 
Patti, Scalchi and others, using them as stand- 
ards to measure the inaccuracies in other in- 
struments and voices, and so detect with abso- 
lute precision the points in which they are 
deficient. This writer also suggests its use by 
violin makers, and would facilitate the slow and 
laborious work of cutting and shaping the 
wood into the curved surfaces and lines upon 
which the value of the instrument so much de- 
pends, 

There are many curious musical effects pro- 
duced by the phonograph. A writer who has 
given some time to an investigation of the sub- 
ject writes especially of the change of key pro- 
duced by the slowness or rapidity with which 
the cylinder is revolved. He says: 


**A curious feature in the modern phonograph 
is the difference made in the key of the voice 
by an increase or decrease in the velocity of the 
cylinder. If the latter is turned as fast in trans- 
mitting the voice as it is in receiving, the sound 
is reproduced with almost mathematical fidel- 
ity. If, however, the cylinder is turned more 
slowly the voice is produced in a much lower 
tone. So, on the other hand, if the mechanism 
be moved more rapidly the voice is reproduced 
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This curious fact en- 


in a much higher key. 
ables any person to hear himself talk as if he 
had been gifted with different vocal organs, A 
contralto, for example, who sings a song into 


the phonograph in her usual style can hear it 
reproduced as she gave it, or by changing the 
speed of the motor, as a mezzo-soprano, a so- 
prano, a high treble, and on the other hand, as 
a baritone, basso or even basso profundo. Of 
course it must be remembered that there is a 
change in time corresponding in the change in 
key. The high treble sings a song so rapidly as 
to grate upon the ear, while on the other side 
the basso vocalizes so slowly as to suggest som- 
nolent fatigue. Strange to say, the quality of 
the voice which the French call timbre remains 
unchanged, no matter what tone is employed. 
Even the little peculiarities which distinguish 
each individual are the same under all circum- 
stances.”’ 


It is indeed a wonder, and we are yet at the 
beginning of the mysteries and uses of this 
queer little magic box. 

a idee 

It is said that actors who are obliged to 
play one part for a great length of time are 
more likely to forget their lines, and do so 
more often, than those who change frequently 
We have heard 
Barnabee sing the ‘* Cork Leg,”’ and ‘* Down 


Doubt- 


from one play to another. 
Among the Dead Men,”’ many times. 
less he does not know how many times he 
has repeated them. It would seem as if he 
would never forget them, or any other of the 
songs he has sung so much, and yet his 
musical director, Mr. Studley, has a joke on 
him on account of this very thing, though 
not in connection with the songs mentioned 
above, but one in an opera which he has 
sung hundreds of times. During a perform- 
ance in Chicago the company stopped at the 
Leland. One evening the two gentlemen men- 
tioned stood at the elevator entrance, waiting 
for the “lift,” when Austin’s band, which 
Mr. Leland engages every evening to dis- 
course sweet music while his guests are mak- 
ing away with his viands at the five o'clock 
dinner, struck up some air that caught Stud- 
ley’s ear at once. He hummed it in tune with 
the band, and pounded the air with his finger 
as though it were a baton, and said to Bar- 
‘« What is it, What is it?” 


added, as the 


nabee: Barney? 
referring to the music, and 
comedian seemed to hesitate: ‘‘ Quick, now, 
what is it?’’ Barnabee wore a perplexed ex- 
pression, and cocked his head on one side in 
an attitude of deep attention, but his face 
still bore the same look of uncertainty, Fin- 
ally he said: “ Can’t catch it, Sam; give it 
up.” Studley laughed and said “ Olivette,” 
and then gave the name of the selection from 
that opera which the band was playing. Bar 
nabee snapped his fingers in disgust at him- 
self, and exclaimed: ‘* Of course. How stupid. 
My own song, too.” It was a good joke on 
Barnabee, and Studley made the most of his 
chance while going up in the elevator by 
guying the singer for not at once recognizing 


an air he had sung so many times 


Reputation is not character, and character is 
not reputation, 


Never ask any one what they are doing when 





City Wotes. 


Geo, Magrath is to spend at least a year in 
Germany in study, He will take up conduct- 
ing and composition with Jadassohn, 


Mrs, Corinne Moore Lawson will be the 
soloist at the first Apollo concert, which 
will be given at Music Hall December 11th, 


Mr, Waugh Lauder, of the Wesleyan College, 
has added the duties of correspondent to his 
other labors, and will keep Chicago and New 
York posted on Cincinnati musical matters, 


The good feeling existing between the in- 
coming and outgoing directors of the May 
Festival chorus reflects honor upon a profes- 
sion which has been so often maligned for the 
jealousy and unkind feelings of its members. 


The popular concerts of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra have started out well, musically, and it 
is hoped that the public will substantially sus- 
tain them. Surely, twenty-five cents is little 
enough for a concert such as this orchestra 
gives. 

Following is the program of the Apollo Club 
at the concert in Louisville, November 14th: 
“Blind King,” ‘*Dying Child,” ‘‘Gipsy Love,” 
‘** Peter Piper,” ‘It was not so to be,” ** Lark, 
Finch and Nightingale,’’ Schubert’s Serenade, 
‘¢ Mrs. Dorothy,” ‘*Autumn,” ** Love Waltzes.” 
The soloist will be Miss Anita Muldoon. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet has en- 
tered upon its fourth season. The first concert 
was given October 17th. The other concerts 
will be given as follows: November 21st, 
December 19th, and January 23d. The mem- 
bers of the Quartet are: Henry Froehlich, 
violin; Anthony Schath, violin; Louis Wie- 
gand, viola; Max Grau, violoncello. 


The Apollos are not to give their concerts 
in Pike’s Opera House after all, It has been 
found too small for their use, The club 
have engaged Music Hall, and have enlarged 
their list of associate members. What a pity 
that a portion of the great Music Hall can 
not be shut off, in some way, for concerts of 
a less magnitude than those of the May Fes- 
tival. 


Mr, Charles E. Pratt passed through the city 
last month, e” route for the South, with the 
Clara Louise Kellogg concert company, con- 
sisting of Miss Kellogg, Miss Carrie Morse, 
Henry Dickman, W. H. Lee. Mr. Pratt is 
musical director and accompanist. The com- 
pany had a very successful tour in Canada, 
The present engagements will keep them in 
the South till Christmas, 


The College of Music faculty concerts opened 
with a matinee October gth. The artists were: 
Mrs. M. G, Guckenberger, voice; Miss Lillian 
Arkell, organ; Mr. Benjamin Guckenberger, 
piano; Mr, Henry Froehlich, violin. A better 
combination could hardly have been made, 

The second faculty subscription concert was 
given as a soiree, Friday, October 24th, with 
Leandro Campanari as principal artist, assisted 
by Albino Gorno, Lino Mattioli, and Miss 
Alma Roth. 


The Apollos goto Louisville, November 14th, 
for a grand concert in the Auditorium, the 
seating capacity of which is about as large as 


that of Music Hall. As many persons have 
expressed a desire to go to Louisville with the 
Club, arrangements have been made so that 
a round-trip ticket, including admission to the 
concert, will be furnished for $4.50. Mr. Geo. 
B. Jennings, at Church’s, is the manager of 
the trip and will furnish information and tick- 
ets to all who desire either. 


Eugen D’Albert says of Miss Baur’s new 
piano teacher, Mr. Theodor Bohlmann: ‘1 
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consider him to be one of the best pianists we 
have at present in Germany, and can not too 
warmly recommend him. Each time that I 


heard him I was enraptured, and especially | 


was I pleased with the eminently musical style 
of his playing. Iam firmly convinced that a 
fruitful future is in store for him, I can con- 
gratulate the Conservatory of Music of Cincin- 
nati upon having secured such capable talent.” 


About the best move yet made by the May 
Festival Directors is the securing of Mr, Bush 
Foley as musical director of the chorus, Mr. 
Ehrgott, who resigned the position last year, 
has volunteered to assist Mr. Foley in all pos- 
sible ways, and will act as accompanist to the 
chorus, No better drilling accompanist can be 
found than Louis Ehrgott. Mr. Foley will 
thoroughly reorganize the chorus, examining 
each voice and deciding as to its availability. 
We expect great things of this chorus in the 
future, 


Prof, Geo, Schneider’s twelfth season of edu- 
cational piano recitals began October toth, 
and will continue on the following dates: No- 
vember 14th, December 12th, January 9th 
(91), February 13th, March 13th, April roth, 
May 8th. The concerts will be given at Bald- 
win’s Music Rooms, beginning at 8 o’clock. 
Mr. Schneider’s concert for November 14th 
has the following program : 


Clementi—Sonata, B-flat major. (Peters Edition, 
No. 6.) Allegro con brio—Andante—Rondo (Assai 
Allegro). Schubert (posthumous com positions)—Ada- 
io, E major—Allegretto, C minor—Allegro Assai, 
‘-flat minor. Haydn—Sonata, C major. Andante 
con expressione—Rondo (Presto). Nicode—From 
‘Une Vie d’Amour,”’ Op. 22. 1. First Meeting; 
4. Happiness; 5. Uncertainty; 10. Dream and Awak 
ening. Strauss, Rich —From Op. 9. 1. In the lonely 
Woods; 2. At a Secluded Spring. Ehlert, Louis— 
From Op. 20; No. 1, To a Friend; No. 2, With 
the Stream; No. 4, Phantom. Op. 23, No. 2, Im 
promptu, D flat major. Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 26, 
Andante con Variazioni—Scherzo—Marcia Funebre 
—Allegro. , 
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Music Here and There. 


The Canadian Musical Herald has consoli- 
dated with the A/usical Journal under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, of Toronto, 
The VistToR wishes success to the new combi- 
nation. 


The catalogue of the Fort Smith Conserva- 
tory of Music, Arkansas, makes a good showing 
for the interests of the art in that section of the 
country. The directors are W. D. C. Bote- 
fuhr and E. H. Botefuhr. 


A new organ was ‘‘opened’”’ at Xenia, O., 
last month in the First M. E, Church. Prof. 
D. G. Phair, late of London, Eng., was organ- 
ist, assisted by Miss Minnie Pettigrew, soprano ; 
Miss Alice Perry, elocutionist; Mr. James 
Kelly, basso, A fine program was presented. 


Mr. Louis Lombard, director of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, has been ap 


pointed chairman of the violin and other’ 


stringed instruments specialist committee of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The other members are Mr, Henry Appy, 
of Rochester, and Miss Bertha Brousil, of New 
York City. 

Prof. J. M, F. Snodgrass has started out well 
in his new field of labor, at the college in Gen- 
eseo, Ill. A public reception was given him 
shortly after his arrival, at which he played 
both upon the piano and violin, Mr. Snod- 
grass is to have charge of the music depart- 
ment, and will teach harmony, piano, violin 
and class singing. 

Mr. Sauvage, the English baritone, well 
known to many Cincinnatians, has located 
at Newark, N. J., and connected himself with 
Prof. E. M. Bowman’s choir for special work. 
Mr. Bowman recently gave a musicale toa number 
of newspaper men and others, which was very 











much enjoyed, Mr, Sauvage sang and Mr. 
Bowman showed off the beauties and wonders 
of the Peddie Memorial Church organ. 


The Columbus Conservatory has opened its 
second school year under the most favorable 
prospects. The work of last year was such a 
pronounced success that the plan of the Con- 
servatory has been very much enlarged, Herr 
Hans von Schieler, the able director and ac- 
complished musician and pianist, and Mr, 
Charles T. Howe, the brilliant flutist, with Mr. 
E. Eugene Davis as business manager, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 


Charles Holman-Black, who sailed for Europe 
last month, will make a concert tour through 
Italy, and will not settle down in Paris for 
some months. His visit to this country was 
delightful in every respect, and artistically was 
a great success, After leaving here he sang at 
a number of concerts at eastern watering 
places, including Newport, Bar Harbor and 
Poland Springs, and everywhere was received 
with great favor, gaining many admirers, 
Though Mr, Black has studied with the best 
teachers abroad, notably Faure, of Paris, he 
owes much of his success to the early training 
given him by his father, Prof. J. S. Black, to 
whom the musical art in Indianapolis owes so 
much, 


We have the following letter from a corre- 
spondent in New York: 

OcTOBER 17, 1890. 
Church's Musical Visitor : 

Last night the children of the female K, C, 
Orphan Asylum gave an entertainment to their 
patrons and friends, the occasion being to inau- 
gurate their new, large music hall, Archbishop 
Corrigan, and other Bishops were present, The 
program was divided in two parts: The first of 
choruses, dances, lawn tennis, calisthenics 
and gipsy tableaux. The second part of ** The 
Katydids ” operetta, Music by the well-known 
professor of singing, Signor Paola La Villa 
(who kindly volunteered his services at the 
piano). The children who took part sang and 
acted with astonishing precision, which, com- 
bined with their fresh, juvenile merriment, gave 
much delight to the audience. Applause was 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. The libretto 
is piquant, and the music is set to it admira- 
bly. There is much charm in the simple, tune- 
ful melodies, that in these days of musical 
thaos it isa vara avis to hear such pieces as 
No. 5, ‘* Follow, follow ” (waltz song, sung by 
Queen Titania), and the following, No. 6, 
‘Dance ye Katydids” (Polka song by the 
chorus); No, 9, ‘*The Chorus of Sawyers;” 
finally, No. 10, ** The River Runs,” all of which 
are suited to voices of tender age. Signor 
La Villa may be congratulated for his work, 
as well as for lending his personal supervision 
to make the performance a gratifying success. 

A SPECTATOR. 
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Music in Nashville, Tenn. 


Our musical season opened the 29th of Sep- 
tember with the Emma Juch Opera Company 
in “Lohengrin.” They were greeted with a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The follow- 
ing night they presented ‘* Der Freischutz.” 

October Ist a benefit concert was tendered 
our Nashville tenor, Mr. Justin M, Thatcher, 
who leaves us to make his home in Chicago, 
where he intends to pursue his musical studies, 
He was assisted by our best local talent, and a 
most creditable program was rendered, His 
voice is fresh and pure, ranging to B-flat, and 
we predict a bright future for him in the mu- 
sical worid, 

October 3d Miss Will Allen Dromgoole 
(whose dialect stories of east Tennessee have 
made such a hit) received a farewell ben efit 
concert from her many friends in Murfreesboro. 















She goes to Boston to enter the School of Or- 
atory. 

October 11th Mrs. Aline Blandner (pianist) 
gave in her studio the first of a series of cham- 
ber concerts. She was assisted by violin, ‘cello, 
and two vocalists, all home talent. The feat- 
ure of the occasion was a trio for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello by Rubinstein. FE, L. A. 

October 13th. 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, October 19, 1890. 


After a summer spent among the fishermen 
of Gloucester, where I had a chance to study 
scales of a fishy rather than of a musical char- 
acter, I have returned to the city where music 
and culture are popularly supposed to rule 
supreme, and have already heard a couple of 
worthy concerts. The Symphony orchestra has 
begun its season, and the audiences at Music 
Hall are only limited by the size of the edifice. 
It is a strange fact that the public rehearsals 
of the orchestra, which take place on Friday 
afternoons, are far more fashionable than the 
concerts, which take place on Saturday even- 
ings. The latter are, of course, the better; 
but it is a society fad (and Boston is the home 
of fads) to be present on Friday afternoons. 
The orchestra is not playing with quite the 
unity of last season, but it is too early to 
judge of the work from an ideal standpoint, 
and later on we may achieve all our old-time 
excellence in orchestral matters, The first pro- 
gram was a sort of memorial service in honor 
of Otto Dresel, recently deceased, who was a 
devotee of Bach. The piece de resistance was 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor, for two violins 
and orchestra, This was given an excellent 
interpretation by Messrs. Kneisel and Loeffler, 
who gave it just the calm, intellectual style it re- 


quires. The Heroic symphony, with its funeral 
march, was another reminder of the dead 
musician. 


At the second concert Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony was the largest work, It was well 
enough performed, but as it came at the end 
of a rather heavy program there was quite an 
exodus during the last two movements, This 
program began with Volkmann’s overture to 
** Richard II1.,” which seemed rather dreary. 
The work seems anything but Shakespearian, 
and the oddity of introducing the tune of 
**The Campbell’s are Comin’”’ on an English 
battle-field will be apparent to every reader, 
while I may add the fact that the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, in which Richard III. was slain, 
took place nearly ninety years before ‘* The 
Campbells are Comin’”’’ was composed, The 
soloist at this concert was Theodor Reich- 
mann, and, to me at least, the great baritone 
was a disappointment. He not only sang out 
of tune, but he gave to Schubert’s melancholy 
** Am Meer” as much dramatic vehemence as if 
it had been a passage from Verdi’s ‘* Otello,” 

There has been another orchesira started in 
Boston, which gives concerts in the Boston 
Theater every Sunday night. It is called 
**The Philharmonic Orchestra,”’ and is under 
the leadership of that excellent musician Bern- 
hard Listemann. As Mr. Listemann founded 
an excellent orchestra of this name some ten 
years ago, the title is reminiscent and pecul- 
iatly appropriate, 
a popular class, but not all of a cheap order, 
save in the price of admission. 

I went up to Worcester the other day to hear 
the beginning of the annual festival there. 
The chorus surprised me by its excellence and 
spirit, ‘* Israel in Egypt’’ gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the singers to let themselves loose, 
and the ‘ Hailstone Chorus” was a splendid 
piece of work, but the difficult ‘‘ Horse and 
his Rider” left something to be desired. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music 
there have been some fine concerts given, The 


The concerts given are of | 








addition to the faculty of such orchestral 
players as Mr. Mole Goldstein, contrabass, 
Mr. Schultz, cello, Mr. Schuecker, harp, Mr. 
Strasser, clarinet, Mr. Shubruk, cornet, and 
others, is an augury of splendid concerts there 
this season. There was one recently given in 
memory of the late Dr. Louis Maas, who was 
a member of the faculty, and a program made 
up entirely of the compositions of this master 
proved again how much America has lost in 
his untimely decease. 

The Conservatory is flourishing in a greater 
degree than ever, and the building and all the 
classes are crowded. 

The season is so young yet that it is unneces- 
sary to write a very long letter this month, but 
by next month everything musical will be in 
full blast, and you can then expect further 
advices from PROTEUS, 
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New York Musical Matters. 


Mr. Thomas has begun a new series of con- 
certs at the Lenox Lyceum. 


Ovide Musin opened his fifth concert season 
in America at Englewood, N. J., October 20th. 


Mr. Harry Pepper will begin a series of bal- 
lad concerts at Hardman Hall beginning No- 
vember 20th. 


The New York Choral Society has been re- 
organized by C. Mortimer Wiske, and will give 
three concerts this season. 


Richard Stahl and Webster C. Fulton, of 
** The Sea King,” have commenced work on a 
new comic opera, which is promised to bea 
great novelty. 


Milloecker’s new opera, ‘‘ Poor Jonathan,” 
is said to be an extremely felicitous composi- 
tion, worthy of the best of its predecessors 
from the same pen. 


At Chickering Hall, October 24th, Paul von 
Janko, the inventor of the new key-board for 
the piano, gave an exhibition for the benefit of 
the musical profession. 


Mr. Franz Rummel has returned to New 
York, and has been warmly welcomed. He 
played at the Lenox Lyceum October 3oth, 
assisted by Thomas and his orchestra. 


Wagner’s music has proved more attractive 
at the Seidl Concerts, Madison Square Garden, 
than that of any other composer, and so the 
management have changed the program some- 
what to suit the demand. Three concerts 
have been given, consisting entirely of Wag- 
ner’s works. 


Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist and com- 
poser, will begin his American tour in New 
York in January under the management of 
John Lavine. At the first concerts selections 
will be given from Herr Scharwenka’s new op- 
era, ‘* Mataswintha,” with full chorus and or- 
chestra, together with well-known soloists, to 
be followed by a series of pianoforte recitals in 
New York and other principal cities. 





The May Festival Chorus. 


The following announcement concerning the 
future of the May Festival Association was 
made public by the directors October 23d. 
The board is to be congratulated on securing 
Mr. Foley as director. 

The board of directors of the Cincinnati 
May Festival Association have had in view for 
some time means to strengthen the chorus and 
make its work more effective. They have been 
seeking the opportunity to make such changes 
as on the one hand would secure for the chorus 
the best voices and those who could be relied 
upon for faithful and effective study and prompt 
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attendance, and on the other hand to combine 
the musical forces in such a way as to give the 
chorus the best results, In this the board has 
been heartily met by the late chorus conductor, 
Mr. Louis Ehrgott, who has volunteered to co- 
operate with them in every way in his power, 
The intention is to entirely reorganize the 
chorus, and the board has induced Mr. B. W. 
Foley to take charge of this work. It has 
been decided not to hamper Mr. Foley by pre- 
senting any list of old members who might be 
supposed to have rights as former members of 
the chorus. Each applicant for membership 
will have to be examined, and upon the exam- 
ination will depend the question of member- 
ship. Those accepted will be notified by postal 
Lady applicants for admission to the 
Festival Chorus will meet Mr Foley on Friday, 
October 24th, between the hours of 3 and § pP. 
M.; also on Tuesday, October 28th, and on 
Friday, October 31st, between the hours of 3 
and § P.M,, in the rooms of the John Church 
Company. Gentlemen applicants will meet Mr 

Foley on Saturday afternoon, October 25th, and 
Saturday afternoon, November Ist, between the 
hours of 3 and § P.M., in the rooms of the 
John Church Company. 

The first meeting of the reorganized chorus 
for rehearsal will take place on Monday even- 
ing, November 3d, at 8 o’clock, in Melodeon 
Hall, Fourth and Walnut Streets. Mr, Louis 
Ehrgott is in complete accord with Mr, Foley, 
and to further assist him will be the accom- 
panist. It isin contemplation to give one or 
more concerts during this year, 

Prompt attendance at rehearsals and earnest 
attention will be required. 





Musical Mopper. 


Chicago is having a site of trouble. 


The head of the embittered critic is hollow 
mockery. 


Hope is a hen that lays more eggs than she 
can hatch out, 


The man who does his work after lax method 
lacks method. 


You can borrow all the trouble you want 
without collateral. 


Love your enemies, but carry a club with 
you just the same, 


The cook sings all day, although she knows 
only a single note, and that is dough, 
La, Mi. 


see ¢ 


When we speak of a man fixing himself, we 
mean one thing. When we speak of a lady 
fixing herself, we mean more than a dozen 
things. 


*“*What do you think of ‘Annie Rooney,’ 
Miss Penelope ?”’ 

“«It is a simple little atmosphere,”’ said the 
Boston girl, ‘* but a little too pervading.” 


EPITAPH ON AN ORCHESTRA LEADER. 


He has been beating time they say, 
For more than ten years past ; 
But now old Time has won the day, 
And beaten him at last. 
‘*THaT.”’—In thirty-one words how many 
**thats ’ may be grammatically inserted ? 
Answer: Fourteen—‘“ He said that that that 
that man said was that that that one should 
say; but that that that that other man said 
was that that that man should not say.”’ 
That reminds us of the following ‘says’ 
and **said:”’ 
** Mr. B., did you say or did you not say what 
I said? Because C. says you said you never 
did say what I said you said. Now, if you 
did say that you did not say what I said you 
said, then, what did you say ?” 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
A softened light lies on the hills, 
A silence everywhere ; 
A dreamy, holy hush that soothes 
And quiets like a prayer ; 
Earth’s rest-time after work well done, 
Her busy forces stilled, 
Her seed-time and her harvest through, 
Spring’s prophecy fulfilled. 


O, may life’s Indian summer be 
As peaceful as this day, 
And may the thought of work well done 
Make glad the shortened way. 
May the same holy, peaceful calm 
Fall soft on you and me: 
The hush of glad expectancy 
Of better things to be 

Hampton, lowa. 

- - > 
Signor Fabiani. 

For some time the John Church Company 
has been publishing some of the above writer’s 
lighter works, chiefly vocal—both solo and 
concerted. Asa musical composer is not able, 
like a novelist, to plead his own cause in a 
preface, it seems just, and may prove interest- 
ing, to draw some attention to the progressive 
aim and tendency of some of these works in 
the direction of that combination of smooth 
melodiousness and compact terseness which 
characterize the most prominent musical nov- 
elties in Europe. There is also a special unity 
of design in composition whose words and 
music flow harmoniously from the same pen, 
as in Signor Fabiani’s vocal compositions, such 
as ‘* The Isle of the Blest,” ** La Caccia,” the 
popular ‘* Forest Minstrel,’’ and his vocal trios, 
‘*Autumn Leaves” and “ The Fireside.” Of 
his anthems (for S. A. T. B.), published by us, 
the Te Deum in F major seems quite a favor- 
ite, and a great European critic, to whom Sign- 
or Fabiani sent a copy of ** The Epitome of 
the Harpist’s Daily Study,” writes back, ** This 
work is unique in Europe, no living or dead 
harpist having even attempted the like.” We 
hear that Signor Fabiani is engaged on the 
words and music of a cantata on an interest- 
ing medizval subject, aiming in the same di- 
rection of simple terseness and smooth melo- 
diousness observable in the latest manner of 
Verdi, Brahms and other champions of progress. 


FLORENCE A. JONES. 





Miss Birdie Blye, 


Miss Birdie Blye is a young pianist who 
is rapidly becoming famous in the artistic 
world, She is too young yet to have madea 
national reputation like Mde. Carreno or Rive- 
King, but few musicians have ever accom- 
plished so much and attained to such prom- 
inence in so short atime, Miss Blye is one of 
the youngest, and we believe is the very 
youngest pianiste-artiste now before the public. 
In her early childhood she evinced a decided 
musical talent, and when only eleven years 
old played abroad, attracting the attention of 
leading musicians, who predicted a great future. 
There is no royal road to a virtuoso. No 
doubt great talent makes it easier and more 
pleasant to study, but no matter how gifted, 
there is a certain amount of drudgery that all 
must perform who would attain excellence, 
and Miss Blye has found it necessary to spend 
years in developing and perfecting her talent, 
and that she is now fulfilling the brilliant 
promise of her youth is shown by her mar- 
velous success during the last three years in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Washington and 
Philadelphia, winning the warmest encomiums 
of the press, and often creating a furor by her 
brilliant playing. 

To realize all the exacting requirements of a 
pianistic genius, now-a-days, takes something 
more than mere technic, A great artist must 
not only have fingers, but head and heart to 
interpret, and Miss Blye has all three and 
brilliant technic, and unlimited fire and impet- 
uosity are allied toa poetic soul of exquisite 
beauty. 





Theodor Bohlmann. 


Theodor Heinrich Friedrich Bohlmann was | 


born in 1865 in Osterwieck, near Halberstadt, 
in the German Harz Mountains. At the age 
of two years his parents removed to Berlin, 
where his father obtained a position as a law- 
yer at the Ober-Tribunal. He very early 
showed a good ear for music, singing quite 
purely and with much sentiment the popular 
melodies he heard from his mother. But, 
though the little boy showed great talent, he 
playing all his little pieces in all musical 
modes without mistake, his teacher was not al- 
ways satisfied with him, as he was sometimes 
very lazy. He discontinued his lessons, but 
did not give up playing for his own pleasure. 
At the age of eleven years he took dancing 
lessons and surprised the teacher by writing 
down the music played by the violinist during 
the lessons. The teacher wrote little Bohlmann 
a kind letter appreciative of his talent, and 
from that time Theodor began to compose, but 
he only wrote dance music for the dancing 
lessons, 
whole of his youth. He entered the Gymna- 
sium at the age of ten years, as his parents de- 
sired him to become a man of letters. At four- 
teen he left Berlin for Leipsic, as his father 
became Rechtsanwalt and Justizrath at the 
Leipsic Reichsgericht. In Leipsic he heard 
the first concerts, and he grew so fond of music 
that he neglected the Academy and began to 
think of nothing else but music. He com- 
posed songs, and his violin-teacher, Bolland, 
the Professor at the Leipsic Conservatory, ad- 
vised his parents to make a musician of him, 
and, especially, a composer. But his father 
did not like the idea, and though he allowed 
him to take harmony lessons from Dr. Stade, 
he insisted upon him finishing his studies at 
the Gymnasium, hoping and believing his son 
would change his mind. But when young 
Bohlmann heard, for the first time, the Joachim 
Quartet, Bulow’s Orchestra, and Bulow and 
d’Albert as soloists, his desire was stronger 
than ever to become a musician. He began to 
play the piano again, because the violin did 
not satisfy him any longer. Though he had 
reached a rather high degree of virtuosity on 
this instrument, he gave it up completely and 
made up his mind to become a pianist. He 
had dreadfully stiff fingers and an awful hand. 
His left hand was nearly spoiled for playing 
the pianoforte by his long practice on the 
violin, It was nearly a madness to begin to 
play pianoforte under such circumstances. He 
took the first technical lessons from Herr 
Zwintscher, a teacher of the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, who laughed at the idea of his becoming 
a pianist. But Bohlmann was courageous and 
studied in defiance of all difficulties. Mean- 
while his duties in the school increased from 
day to day, and very soon he saw that it was 
an impossibility to join both, the school and 
the music. He left the Gymnasium and went 
to Berlin, and was for a half year pupil of the 
Koenigliche Hochschule fuer Musik. Later 
he entered the University of Berlin and the 
Music Conservatory of Professor Karl Klind- 
worth. Enthusiasm for the art of Richard 
Wagner and Franz Liszt, and admiration for 
the great merits of Klindworth, who, more 
than any one else in Berlin, has brought the 
works of these two great masters of our cent- 
ury before the public, caused Theodor Bohl- 
mann to give himself completely into the 
hands of this great teacher. During Prof, 
Klindworth’s absence from Europe he studied 
under Moritz 
greatly indebted. He gave his first concert 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in the Berlin 


Sing-Akademie and scored a great success, | 


Soon after his debut in the Sing-Akademie, 


Bohlmann played at a concert in the Philhar- | 


monic, where Dr. Hans von Bulow was one of 
his most pleased auditors, In the second 





He studied the violin during the | 


Moszkowsky, to whom he is | 


year of his public virtuoso career he played 
again in the Sing-Akademie, then in a sym- 
phony concert, the d’Albert Concerto under 
Klindworth’s direction, then before Tschai- 
kowsky, in a Tschaikowsky concert, and made 
a great concert tour over the whole of northern 
Germany with the prima donna, Frau Amalie 
Joachim. In the beginning of this year he 
played again in the Berlin Sing-Akademie, and 
in other concerts, meeting with great success 
everywhere. During the last two years he 
was one of the teachers at the Klindworth 
Conservatory, leaving this position a few 
months ago to become a professor of the piano 
in Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music, in 
Cincinnati. 


rr i 


Another way of imitating by machinery the 
product of laborious hand-work is to be in- 
troduced into wood carving. Of course, or- 
dinary moulding and stamped work, and the 
papier mache and pressed-sawdust embossed 
work have been on the market for a long time, 


| and but few people mistake them now for hand 


work. A new process, however, is said to have 
most deceptive results, but they can only be 
successfully produced upon soft woods. Bass- 
wood, for instance, can be compressed to a 
very large extent, and will swe'l out again to 
its original proportions upon being steamed. 


| This property is utilized in the following man- 


ner: A piece of the wood is subjected to great 
pressure under a die or stamp. This stamp 
presses down parts of the soft wood in a more 
or less elaborate pattern lower than the rest of 
the surface. This process can be quickly per- 
formed, and the piece of wood is then passed 
to a planing-machine, which, in a twinkling, 
planes down the surface of the wood just even 
with the top of the compressed pattern. The 
piece is then taken over to the steamer, where 
the warm, damp vapor soon swells the com- 
pressed parts back to their original size. Thus 
a handsome raised pattern is produced on the 
planed surface of the wood. Anybody can see 
that it is not glued or fastened to the surface 
in any way, and not pressed out from under- 
neath. In fact, it can not be distinguished 


| from genuine hand-carved work, and if it could 
| only be applied to hard woods, on which alone 


it is worth while to expend hand-carving, the 
inventor might make a fortune out of the idea. 
It will readily be seen how this may be used in 


| designs for piano cases. 


— 
A BOSTONIZED DEVOTEE. 


She sought by great endeavor to be strictly Bostonese, 

As local in her color as the uniformed police. 

No badge she wore to indicate her dwelling at the 
** Hub,” 

But look, and tone, and gesture gave the natives 
quite a rub. 


She evolved in Cincigago towards the close of 'Sixty- 


nine, 

Where her father carved a fortune from the sacrifice 
of swine, 

A social life-preserver sustained her in the swim- 

A buoyant, ample income that had floated every 
whim. 


In art she had the smattering that catalogues can 
give; 
In music, she essayed the best, or else she couldn't 
live. 
New fashions in upholstery made last year's obsolete, 
And Browning's verses touched a chord that made 
her joys complete. 


Small wonder then when air was filled with tense 
symphonic talk 

Papa was asked toward Music Hall to take his yearly 
walk. 

Rehearsal seats were offered to the public at vendue, 

While premiums on eagle’s wings of golden courage 
flew. 


And so our fine young demoiselle in winter's storms 
and calms 

Will pay six dollars weekly for her Beethoven and 
Brahms ; 

Assuming rapt attention as becomes a devotee, 

Though she can’t hum “Annie Rooney” and not 
get off mony ! 

. B. Alden, in Boston Transcript. 


























A Psalm of Praise. 


(From Psalm cvii. 
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Women’s Voices. Duet. 
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ED. L. CRANMER. 
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Oh, Sing unto the Lord. 


Chant, one voice, (or a few voices). Response, full chorus. Connect chant and response closely by having each com 
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1. Osing unto the Lord a new song, Praise ye the Lord, Sing unto the Lord all the earth, a ye ~ Lord. 

) 2. Sing unto the Lord, bless his name, Praise ye the Lord, Show forth his salvation from day to day, Praise ye the Lord. 

3. Declare his glory among the heathen, Praise ye the Lord, His wonders among all people, Praise ye the Lord. 

4. O worship the Lord in the beaaty of boliness, Praise ye the Lord, Fear before him all the earth, — Praise ye the Lord. Amen. 
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‘Home, Sweet Home."’ 
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Sunday, Oct. 12, 1890. 


The Home-Coming. 


of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, 
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Very Stow. 8 Bizet. 
Arranged by F. D. Jamison. 
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PALMER'S, BOOK OF 516 GHORT AND BRIGHT. JNTERLUPES 


Quotation from the new Bass Song, “Kine or Tue Sea.” 
f ms = Ss prAre RIMER. 
y merica’s greatest 


v.27 Zs - 
e , == ~: janists. i refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
oman i See? 5 ee 8 2 r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter 


silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 
Ss PRONOUNCIN 
ocket Diction- ary of over 2600 musical 
jterms. New edition. 25 cents. 


ING OF THE _ A WCERT 
K ne ?} Bass or S¥4..4 Ct 
Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
— your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N. Y.City. 











IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UNEXCELLED Inv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 309 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please se 


lect in time your “autumnal music 
books.”’ 


Temperance people will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, 
Emerson & Moore 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (55 cts 
$8 60 doz.) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 
—— MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. 99. 
oz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (0c. & 
doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50 cts. ™ 0 doz 


Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, enlarged, 9% songs (50 cts 
Near 200,000 sold 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2.50 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts. & 2 doz Emerson 


cts. $8 60 doz 


A FINE LIST. 


Choice Sacred Solos, * fine songs ae: 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs . $! 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 0 songs $1 
Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs , #1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tener Songs, 36 songs sa ne 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best $1 


Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections . $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs . . $! 
Sallivan’s Vocal Album, a master's work . $1 
Popular Song Collection, 87 good songs $1 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, |)5s0ngs . $1 
College Songs, 150,000 sold , : $1 
College Songs for Banjo; for Gaitar; each $1 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 

Sweet home musi $1 


Treasures for Teachers 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL, °°" atc. soe. she.) 5 
Complete Course in Per doz. $3. $4.20. $4.80) - = 

Music Reading. ) - 
UNITED VOICES, \ 50 cents. $4.80 per doz 2 


Song Collection. j 
For High Sehools: 
SONG GREETING.—By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz 


A good book, with the best of music. 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 








Young Player's Pop lar col. 5! pieces, =.) 
Young Peopte’s Classics, 52 pieces / ck 

Ne ag 4 Dance Collection, 66 pieces ( =< | 
Fairy Fingers, 36 pieces S 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces) OU { > 
Piano Classics. Vol, 1. 44 pieces | S>(@ 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. $1 pieces | Fa] = 
Sabbath Day Music, 38 pieces (ES | = 


(Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Duets 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 Operas 


| CHOIR LEADERS ase large quantities of 


our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sa- 
cred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc., ete. Price generally 
not more than 6 to § cts. per copy,and a 
few dimes buy enough for a society or 
choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retatl Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 





No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


867 Broadway, New York. 







































Carols from “Christmas Selections” for 1890. 


Once Again. 











1. Once a-gain, once a heav'nly voic - es ail the air; Once a-gain, once a-gain, in their 
2. Far and near, far and near, chimes of bells be-gin to ring; Rich and poor, rich and poor, now their 
3. Sad of heart, sad of heart, know the Christ-child came for thee? Prosp'rous one, prosp'rous one, in thy 
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gladness let us share. 
heart-felt off'rings bring. “Glo-ry be to God,” the heav'nly her-alds ery; “G@lo-ry be te God,” our 


joy His guidance see. 
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happy hearts reply ; For the Lord came down to men In the Babe of Bethlehem, In the Babe of Bethlehem. 
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Behold the Star of Glory. 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. J. R. Murray. 
DUET. 
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1. Be-hold, the Star of glo - ry  As-cends the East - ern sky! Oh, greet with rapt-ure 


2. Oh, sing a song of Zi - on, More gloriousthan of old, A Prince has come to 
3. Oh, how shall we re-ceive Him, Who comes from His high place— If an - gels bow be- 
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3 The mes - sage from on high! 0 Star of glo - ry Oer 
us Fromout hergates of 0 Star, 0 Star, 
Him, Can we be-hold His 
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Beth - le- hem that shone! 5 glo - ry, In beau-ty still shine on! 
that shone! 0 Star, 0 Star, shine on! 
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